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HERE have been times when one has heard the question asked in all 

seriousness: “Should Americans teach modern foreign languages?” To 
regard the question with the same seriousness with which it is asked, one 
must agree that it sounds like a challenging question and it is undoubtedly 
intended to be one. But just what does it mean? Does it mean that we 
should give up the teaching of modern foreign languages in American 
schools? I do not think so, for the demand for such instruction is fairly 
constant. Does the question grow out of a condition of scarcity of teachers 
available for this work? I do not think so, for the demand for modern for- 
eign language teachers is being met, whether satisfactorily or not. Does it 
then suggest that we can secure teachers of modern foreign languages at 
lower salaries if we employ foreign-born teachers, and that for this reason 
we should give up the work to them? I do not so understand the question, 
although it may well be true that we could save money in this way. In my 
judgment the question refers rather to our ability to prepare American 
students to become efficient teachers of modern foreign languages. It im- 
plies that, since Americans with English as their mother-tongue are not 
supposed to speak a modern foreign language as perfectly as a foreign-born 
person, they cannot, therefore, be prepared to teach the language as ex- 
pertly or as efficiently as the foreign-born teacher. It implies, in other 
words, that the native French teacher is more capable of teaching French 
in American schools than the American teacher can be prepared to do it, 
and that the same is true of teachers of other modern foreign languages. 
It suggests that if we are to continue to teach modern foreign languages, 
we should secure foreign-born persons as teachers, since teachers who are 
native Americans cannot be expected to do it as well. 

If I have fairly stated the meaning of the question, I feel obliged to 
say, in answer to it, that I cannot agree with its implications. Iam unwilling 
to accept the idea that American teachers should not teach modern foreign 
languages. On the contrary it is my conviction that American teachers are 
superior in American schools. My entire experience with modern foreign 
languages compels this conclusion: as a student, as a teacher, and in the 
training of teachers of French, in this country and in France, working under 
both American teachers and foreign-born teachers. My conviction on this 
point is a strong one and my reasons for arriving at such a conclusion are 
made clear in the following discussion. 

It is to be admitted that successful teaching of a modern foreign lan- 
guage, such for example as French, demands a mastery of the language. 
It requires also a marked facility in the oral use of the language. These two 
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factors in the teacher’s equipment are usually supposed to be superior in 
the case of a native-born Frenchman than in an American. Perhaps it 
would be fair to say that they should be superior in the native Frenchman, 
but I think it is also fair to say that while this is true in some cases it is by 
no means true in all cases, and in not a few cases it is far from being true. 
Be that as it may, it is my strong belief that even possessing these two fac- 
tors in a superior degree the native French person is actually less effective 
as a teacher of French to American students than an American teacher of 
French. This is true, I think, for two reasons. In the first place, he lacks an 
adequate knowledge of the mother-tongue of his students; and, in the 
second place, his professional training for teaching the language is either 
inferior or so different that it is inappropriate to the needs of American 
students. These two factors are essential to success in teaching French in 
American schools. In order to do this work successfully with English- 
speaking students the teacher must know the basic idiom of the language 
in which the students think; otherwise he cannot comprehend the point of 
view of his students; he cannot know their language-difficulties and cannot 
aid them in overcoming them. His professional preparation, however good 
theoretically, has not given him the ability required to do this, because it 
cannot do so. Whatever its merits, it cannot provide the French person 
with the needed understanding of the mother-tongue of American students 
in a degree such as it is possessed by the American teacher. This in my 
judgment is fundamental, and, therefore, provided the mastery of the lan- 
gauge is attained (as is quite possible and as is being done every year) and 
a true accent and natural fluency in speaking French are acquired (as can 
be and is being done by many students), then the American teacher of 
French is much the better teacher of American students. 

It was upon this conviction that the preparation of teachers of French 
was undertaken twelve years ago at the State Teachers College at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. In determining the character and extent of the prepara- 
tion needed we were guided chiefly by the opinions and standards of the 
modern foreign language teachers in secondary schools. We based our judg- 
ments upon a study of their deliberations and approved standards, rather 
than upon the requirements for certification by public-school officials or 
upon those of accrediting associations. On this basis we set the minimum 
standard for preparation in French at twenty-four semester-hours of study 
taken throughout the four years, with student-teaching additional. We 
have since added an elective six semester-hour advanced course in oral 
French to supplement an earlier course in oral French. This advanced 
course is usually taken by all students majoring in French and if so it 
increases the total work in this field to thirty semester-hours. Admission 
to this major field of teacher-preparation has been from the beginning con- 
ditioned upon the satisfactory completion of the usual high-school study 
of French covering three years. Our investigations revealed that there was 
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no unanimity of opinion to this effect, either as to the previous high-school 
work required or recommended or as to the character and extent of the 
college work. We concluded, however, that we would be more surely on the 
safe side if we required three years of high-school study and the full four 
years of study in college, since that was accepted as the standard, or pos- 
sibly the ideal, by some groups of secondary-school teachers. It seemed 
reasonable to believe, and it has been entirely borne out by the facts, that 
the students who desired to fit themselves to teach French would be those 
who liked French sufficiently to take it for the entire three years in the high 
school and who would furthermore be eager to continue the study through 
the four years of college. After twelve years of experience we have had no 
reason for changing our judgment on that point. 

To provide, therefore, for these students of French who are prospective 
teachers of French, a program of college courses of study covering four 
years is offered. This program comprehends: (1) reading of French and 
study of French authors throughout the four years; (2) conversation and 
other oral expression in French, beginning with the first year and continuing 
through the course; (3) composition and writing in French; (4) phonetics, 
grammar, and the development of the French language; (5) study of the 
teaching of French; (6) actual student-teaching of French under super- 
vision; (7) membership in a French Club; (8) assembly exercises based upon 
studies in French. I shall briefly outline the work done in these different 
fields. 

1, Reading of French and study of French writers —The emphasis in this 
phase of the study of French is upon the development of the ability to read 
and comprehend French as a medium of expression in language. Transla- 
tion into English finds almost no place in the work; but the ability to read 
the French without translation and at the same time to comprehend the 
full meaning is an important aim and by constant practice is held un- 
ceasingly before the student. Furthermore, by continued reading over a 
wide field there is acquired an increasingly useful knowledge and a growing 
appreciation of French writers and French literature, both prose and 
poetry. The student is also enabled through this means to gain an acquaint- 
ance with many significant phases of French life, both public and private, 
including the French theatre and its development, social customs and 
attitudes, and forms of expression peculiar to the French mind and charac- 
teristic of the different types and movements in French literature. The 
range of this study of literature and of authors is as follows: in the first 
year representative authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
read, particularly Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Guy de Maupassant, 
Balzac, Proust, etc. These authors give an excellent opportunity to under- 
stand the meaning, scope and influence of French culture and of French 
civilization. The work of the second year is a survey course covering the 
literature of the different epochs from the Middle Ages through the Renais- 
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sance, the Classical Period, and the eighteenth century to Romanticism, 
Realism and the contemporary era, with attention to the principal writers 
of each epoch. Its purpose is to give a broad view of the historical and social 
background of French literature from the Old French epic poems to modern 
prose and poetry. In the third year the seventeenth century is the center 
of study, with emphasis upon Classicism and the development of society, 
“Vhonnéte homme”, “les Précieuses” and the reading of selected works of 
the three leading dramatists of the century: Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. 
The fourth year is devoted largely to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies and to the study of the life and works of representative French poets 
and prose writers. Among these are Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, and 
others. Then more intensive study is given to a selected great literary 
movement like the Romantic Movement, as illustrated by Hugo, Musset, 
Dumas, etc., or the Realistic Movement, led by Flaubert, Zola, etc. Atten- 
tion is given also to the later literary influences. Typical of these are such 
writers as Loti, Anatole France, Barrés, Gide, Proust, Valéry, etc. For this 
intensive study, a single century is often studied, or a single literary move- 
ment, or the period of a particular sovereign such as Louis XIV, and the 
principal authors of the period are read. 

2. Conversation and other oral expression in French.—The chief objective 
in exercises suggested by this topic is increased facility in the oral use of 
French. To this end the college French courses are all conducted in French, 
and from the beginning the students are required to use French as the 
medium of speech in all class discussion, recitations, questions and answers, 
dramatizations and conversation. By insistence upon this requirement the 
ear is trained to comprehend the spoken language and to discriminate be- 
tween correct and incorrect sounds. The tongue is given much practice in 
the use of the language. The visual imagination is developed, in time mak- 
ing it easy to see and become acquainted with the language forms; and the 
mind is aided in learning the rules and idioms of the language and the cor- 
rect language forms when used orally. Constant and frequent practice in 
the oral use of French makes for definiteness in knowledge, accuracy in 
expression, understanding of words and idioms, facility of speech, increased 
attention and interest, and a growing mastery of the language itself. The 
importance of this phase of the study cannot be over-estimated. For the 
accuracy of form and accent which may be attained, much depends upon 
the purity of speech and the teaching skill of the college teacher. 

3. Composition and writing in French.—The reading of French prose 
does much to increase the understanding of inflections, syntax, style and 
the characteristic French mode of expression; but composition or transla- 
tion of English into French is a more exacting means of developing the 
ability to transfer thought from one form of idiom familiar to the student 
to another not so well-known. It is a valuable type of training and has an 
important place in the work of earlier years of the study of French, some- 
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times as a distinct exercise, more frequently along with the study of an 
author and the reading of his works. It contributes much to a sympathetic 
understanding of the French language and to success in leading high-school 
pupils to learn French. 

Another type of exercise, a step higher in quality and value, is also a 
distinct objective, and that is writing in French. By this we do not mean 
translation of English into French, but rather the expression of thought 
directly in French without the medium of English. The ability to do this 
entails a superior knowledge of the language, and a skill in the use of it, 
that go far toward proving a student’s mastery of the language. We believe 
that a high degree of proficiency in this phase of the study of French is an 
exceptionally valuable asset to the teacher of French. 

4. Phonetics, grammar and the development of the French language— 
This phase of the French teacher’s preparation demands necessarily a re- 
view of the principles and forms of French grammar, but since this work 
is on the college level, it is studied critically from the teaching point of view 
of probable pupil-difficulties and largely in connection with composition 
and writing in French. It includes the study of phonetics and the physiology 
of sound, also the study of sounds in isolation and in combination. There 
is much practice in pronouncing aloud and in reading aloud, by means of 
class discussions, brief dialogues, and readings. Proficiency in this field is 
one of the essential factors in the success of a teacher of French. Much 
attention must therefore be given to it, and a high degree of skill must be 
acquired. It contributes to a keener understanding of the French grammar, 
an understanding which is also promoted by the further and more analytical 
study of the development of the French language itself, the growth of 
literary forms, the origins of the vocabulary and of idiomatic expressions, 
and to some extent the consideration of comparative grammar. Much of 
this work can be and is done as a phase of the study of French literature, 
but since the constant use of oral French is required, it becomes a matter 
of immediate use and the subject of much practice. 

5S. Study of the teaching of French—An important part of the prepara- 
tion for teaching is student-teaching under supervision. Immediately pre- 
ceding this experience special attention is given to the study of the teaching 
of French. However essential the mastery of the language may be, and we 
believe that a thorough knowledge of subject-matter is absolutely neces- 
sary, nevertheless it is our conviction that it is not enough. We believe that 
there is needed also an understanding of psychology and the laws of learn- 
ing; a study of the scope, organization and content of high-school courses 
in French, and of the methods of teaching, including lesson-planning, the 
presentation and treatment of several types of lessons, the use of illustrative 
materials, and a knowledge of textbooks and reference books. This training 
is designed to develop ability to analyze the problems and procedures of 
the classroom; to apply sound principles to their solution; to recognize 
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effective ways of dealing with the common teaching situations; and to pro- 
vide an understanding of the teacher’s task upon which teaching skill may 
be successfully built. 

6. Student-teaching under supervision—Experience in the actual teach- 
ing of French is afforded in the public schools for our students who major 
in this field. For more than half a century we have enjoyed a friendly 
arrangement with the school authorities of the city whereby our students 
have been allowed this privilege of practice-teaching. They carry out this 
part of their training under the instruction and general direction of our 
own supervisors, and are given full charge of classes for daily teaching 
throughout a period of nine weeks in each of the junior and senior years. 
The supervisors’ part in this experience is to observe as frequently as 
possible the actual teaching of the students-in-training, to direct the mak- 
ing of lesson-plans, to examine the written work; to have periodic individual 
conferences with the students for criticism and instruction, and in other 
ways to guide and promote the development of their teaching ability. By 
this practical experience under natural teaching conditions, the students’ 
scholarship is tested, they gain a new understanding of the subject-matter 
and how to organize it and present it; they acquire the teacher’s point of 
view and an appreciation of the value of good methods of teaching; they 
come to understand the problems of management of pupils, and the need 
of maintaining attention and interest. In our judgment this experience of 
student-teaching is of the highest value to students preparing to teach 
French. 

7. Membership in a French Club.—The formation of a club by the stu- 
dents majoring in French was born of a desire to gain the added facility in 
the use of the language that would come from the less formal social con- 
tacts and relationships which such an organization would offer. Their 
common interest in the subject naturally has led to a great variety of ac- 
tivities and forms of expression, which combine to give them exceptional 
opportunities for extending their knowledge. The club’s voluntary char- 
acter adds zest to their participation and contributes greatly to their appre- 
ciation of the language, as well as to their efficiency in expressing themselves 
in it. Meetings are held regularly, with programs prepared and conducted 
by selected persons or groups. Every effort is exerted to make it easy for 
each student to take part and to gain the maximum benefit from such par- 
ticipation. Novel and attractive features of costuming, decoration, and 
style of program are introduced to make the exercises interesting for their 
own sake and such as to make the use of oral French pleasant as well as 
profitable. These programs include: reading and reporting upon articles 
printed in French magazines and the Modern Language Journal; presenta- 
tion of papers on the lives and writings of certain authors; causeries on 
selected topics; scenes chosen for presentation from certain plays and 
possibly subject to discussion before being presented; teas and other social 
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affairs, including meals after the French fashion; talks by non-members, 
such as professors from neighboring schools and colleges, on literary or 
social or historical topics; and an annual play presented before the entire 
student-body of the college. Such exercises and others that may be under- 
taken contribute much to the promotion of a more sympathetic under- 
standing and better appreciation of the French language, and go far toward 
giving a greater feeling of knowledge and mastery. 

8. Assembly exercises based on studies in French.—Practice in speaking 
from the platform before the students in assembly is highly regarded, for 
we believe that it affords a valuable training in precision, ease and effective- 
ness in speech. The students in all departments are given opportunity for 
participation and the presentation of programs illustrative of their work. 
The French students have their share in such exercises and contribute to 
the assembly programs by the reading of papers, by dramatizations, by 
the observation of literary anniversaries and historical events, by dia- 
logues and discussions with charts and illustrative materials. It is our con- 
viction that the training derived from such exercises is very valuable, and 
we are gratified to know that it is greatly appreciated by the students 
themselves. 

From this brief outline, it is possible to get a fair understanding of the 
extent and character of the preparation afforded in this institution for the 
teaching of French in secondary schools. The work is conducted by a 
teacher who is familiar with the conditions and problems of high-school 
teaching, and who is interested in contributing to their solution. She is an 
enthusiastic student of French, of scholarly tastes and achievement, a 
skillful linguist, with a broad and thorough preparation for her work, 
supplemented by travel and study in France. By reason of these qualifica- 
tions she is eminently fitted to conduct with success the courses offered, 
with the needs of the prospective teacher of French constantly in mind. 
After an experience of some years I would describe the outcomes of this 
instruction as follows: an appreciation of French culture and French civil- 
ization, an understanding knowledge of the French language and literature, 
more than ordinary skill in speaking French, and a proved ability to teach 
it in the secondary school. Those of our graduates who have successfully 
completed this work have, it seems to us, a very respectable preparation 
for the teaching of French in American schools. 
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